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Future of American 
Cotton in Question 


In Two Years U. S. Production 
Drops from 60 to 40 Per Cent 
of Total World Crop 


SHARE-CROPPERS RAISE ISSUE 


Threat of Pickers Adds to Difficulties 
Already Confronting Millions 
of Farm Tenants 


One hundred and forty-three years ago, 
an invention revolutionized the cotton in- 
dustry of the United States. When Eli 
Whitney discovered a method by which 
the seed could be separated from the cot- 
ton quickly and cheaply, he raised cotton 
to a position of economic supremacy. 
Before the invention of the cotton gin, 
the process was slow and arduous. A slave 
could separate scarcely more than a pound 
or two of cotton all day, and consequently 
the use of cotton was limited. By hand 
operation, the new machine could clean 
50 pounds of cotton a day, and when oper- 
ated by water power it could clean 1,000 
pounds. It was the invention of the cotton 
gin which enabled the United States to 
become the greatest producer and exporter 
of cotton in the world. It was in no 
small way responsible for the great pros- 
perity which the country enjoyed through- 
out the nineteenth century. 


The Cotton Picker 


Since the invention of the cotton gin 
in 1792 until the present day, there have 
been few changes in the way cotton was 
grown, harvested, and placed on the market. 
While nearly every other industry in the 
country has been completely transformed 
by the introduction of new machines, 
cotton has remained the same. While human 
hands hardly touch wheat in the process 
of harvesting and marketing, cotton has, 
from biblical times, been picked by hand. 
The institution of slavery, which rocked 
the political foundations of American gov- 
errment three quarters of a century ago, 
was built upon the necessity of hand pick- 
ing; and since the Civil War, the tenant 
farmers of the South, the share-croppers, 
as they are called, have been made neces- 
sary because of the primitive way in which 
cotton had to be started on its long road 
to the markets of the world. 

Within the next year or so, however, all 
this may be changed. A machine has been in- 
vented which may take the place of the 
army of millions of whites and Negroes 
who harvest the cotton crop of the United 
States. Ten of these cotton pickers are 
being tried out in this year’s harvest. The 
cotton picker is small and compact, no 
larger than an automobile. Next fall, it 
is expected that the machines will be placed 
on the market on a large scale. They cost 
no more than a low-priced automobile— 
each one will sell for about $1000. And, 
whereas a human being can pick but 10 
pounds of cotton an hour, the mechanical 
picker is said to be able to pick 1,000 
pounds. With the machine, it will cost 
16 cents to pick 100 pounds of cotton; 
with human hands it costs 50 cents to pick 
that quantity. 

A few people are now beginning to 
realize the significance of the cotton picker 
and what it will mean if it suc- 
cessful and is put into operation on a wide 
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A Call to Youth 


It has become the fashion in some quarters to speak of duty as something out of date 
Young people are supposed to express themselves, to seek self-development, to find ease, 
comfort, happiness. Now all this is well enough if viewed in the proper perspective. It 
is quite right that each one should try to find the way to a more abundant life. But to 
ignore the claims of duty is to renounce all that is great and noble and truly civilized 
It is to forsake the path which alone has led to progress and general well-being. If one 
forgets his obligations to others the finest sentiments which ever inspire the acts of man 
will atrophy through disuse, and the individual will lose those characteristics which have 


ever distinguished the truly great. 


There is reason enough why one should undertake to comprehend the problems of the 
public life in the interest of his own enlightenment. One needs a broad understanding 
of today’s great issues in order that he may serve his own interests. But any competent 
person should be ashamed to stop at that, for the obligation rests upon every intelligent 
individual to make a contribution to the common good. There are plenty of men and 
women of ability and training who are working against the common good in order to 
serve their own selfish ends. Men in positions of power and influence are doing that. 
Mighty corporations are fattening at the expense of the poor. Not all the strong are op- 
pressing the weak, but many are. That is one reason why there is so much hunger, so 
many heartaches, so many tears in this great land of ours. Anyone who, possessing a 
good mind, feels no impulse to use it to remedy the wrongs which cry to heaven and to 
lift the burdens which rest so heavily upon many of his fellow citizens, must be woefully 


lacking in moral vigor. 


There is a call today for a leadership which seeks to serve the common good. The young 
men and women who aspire to leadership should prepare to work for the public interests 
as effectively as the antisocial work for their selfish ends. Let the enemies of America 
and of the great body of Americans; the greedy interests, the criminals, the grafters and 
irresponsible leaders of every sort, be thwarted by an ability as great as theirs and a zeal 
as strong. Let the young citizens who are strong in mind bring to the public life ability 
and courage and enthusiasm more powerful than can be mustered by those who misuse 
power. Such gifts for leadership are not possessed by all. Many there are who are lacking 
in competence, in covrage, or in character. But the qualified youth of today must decide 
whether to go the way of the civic slacker or to travel the road of patriotism and public 


service. 


Basic Aims of U. S. 
and Japan Compared 


On Many Points, Vital Interests of 
Two Nations in Pacific 
Are in Conflict 


NEED FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


Economic Ties Are Strong; Each Re- 
quires the Other’s Trade 
for Prosperity 


There are many people who believe that 
in spite of the interest which our people 
naturally have in the turmoil of Europe 
and Africa, the chief concern of American 
foreign policy will be found in the Pacific. 
It is widely felt that just as France’s chief 
concern is not with Italy and Ethiopia but 
with Germany, so the chief interest of the 
United States upon Japan and 
what that island empire is doing. It is 
probably in the Pacific that the chief clash 
of vital interest between America and an- 
other great power will be experienced. This 
statement should not be misunderstood. It 
should not be said that war between the 
United States and Japan is inevitable. It 
is not; it is quite possible for the American 
ind Japanese people to develop in peace 
and harmony. It is equally true, however, 
that relations between these two nations 
are frequently strained, and it is true that 
there is greater danger of a clash of interest 
between America and Japan than between 
America and any other great nation. It is 
important, therefore, that Americans under- 
stand Japan and her problems, and that 
they study the issues which have arisen 
ind are likely to arise between the Japanese 
and American peoples. 
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A Crowded People 


The first fact to keep in mind is that 
Japan is a small country, confined to a num- 
ber of relatively unfertile islands. The total 
area is not much more than half that of 
Texas, while the population is half that of 
the entire United States. This population 
is expanding rapidly, for the high birth 
rate adds 900,000 annually to the number 
of Japanese. The Japanese are therefore 
crowded. They feel the necessity of doing 
two things: Of developing their manufac- 
turing industries and their foreign trade so 
that larger numbers can live in the small 
area, and of expanding into the near-by 
Chinese territories so as to have an outlet 
for population, for capital, and for trade 

The next fact to keep in mind about the 
Japanese is that they are a highly sensitive 
people. They have what may be called a 
national inferiority complex. Two or three 
generations ago, Japan was a_ backward 
country. It is only recently that the 
Japanese have learned to compete success- 
fully with Europe and America in educa- 
tion, in industry, and in the military arts. 
That explains the fact that they are anxious 
to be regarded as equals of the western 
peoples, and if anything happens to indi- 
cate that the people of any western nation 
consider them inferior, they are highly 
indignant. 

Here is another thing to remember. In 
spite of all the talk about the clash of 
Japanese and American interests, the two 
great Pacific nations have very much in 
common. In fact, it seems that the prosper- 
ity of each depends to a large extent upon 
friendly relations with the other. Most 
of the Japanese are farmers and the two 
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chief crops are rice and raw silk. Rice does 
not compete with American products; it is 
used principally as a food for the people. 
Raw silk furnishes the basis for a great 
export trade and America is the chief mar- 
ket for this silk. The Japanese, therefore, 
need their trade with America in order that 
they may dispose of their silk. The chief 
manufacturing industry of Japan is the 
making of cotton goods, and the Japanese 
have in the past secured most of the raw 
material for this industry from the United 
States. They have constituted a good mar- 
ket for American cotton, though, as the 
readers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
see elsewhere in this paper, the Japanese 
are now getting a large part of their cotton 
supply elsewhere. They remain, however, 
a good market for one of America’s export 
products. The Japanese also buy steel and 
steel goods from the United States, for 
they have scant iron deposits and depend 
upon other nations. 


Causes of Friction 

If friendly relations between Japan and 
America should be disturbed in the future, 
it seems probable that it will come from 
one of these sources: Either the United 
States will try to prevent Japanese ex- 
pansion into China—a thing which Japan 
would fight against to the last ditch—or, 
Japan having gotten into China, would close 
the doors of that region to American trade, 
making it difficult for America to carry on 
normal trade relations with the Chinese. 
These are two possibilities of friction. An- 
other may come over the way the immigra- 
tion problem is handled. If the Japanese 
insist upon the right to enter the United 
States freely, they will certainly be re- 
buffed, for the Americans will not tolerate 
that. If, on the other hand, the United 
States, in keeping them out unnecessarily, 
wounds Japanese pride, trouble may de- 
velop. If America prevents the Japanese 
from coming in by applying to them the 
quota system, which holds down immigra- 
tion from all countries to a fixed number, 
the Japanese probably will not object. 
What they do object to is to being treated 
in a way which is different from that ap- 
plied to other nations. 

In order that we may understand Jap- 
anese problems and ambitions better, let 
us examine a little more closely the state 
of Japanese industry and politics. The 
Japanese, we have said, are undertaking to 
make of themselves an industrial nation. 
They have specialized in cotton textiles, 
although they sell a great deal of raw silk 
to foreigners. Considering the short time 
that the Japanese have been at work de- 
veloping the cotton textile industry, they 
have done remarkably well. Japan’s use 
of machinery, of course, is a relatively new 
development. When other nations were 
becoming industrialized, the Japanese re- 
fused to be influenced by western civiliza- 
tion. It was not until 1865 that the Jap- 
anese government first imported cotton 
weaving machines, and it was not until the 
turn of the century, and especially until 
the World War, that Japan’s manufacturing 
became really important. The role of the 
government in this progress is important. 
It gave industry loans 
and _ special privileges. 
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foreign business of any 
Japanese industry, have 
received much aid from 
the government in the 
past until they are now 
rather prosperous. 

This industry is a curi- 
ous mixture of the old 
and the new. There still 
exist many small estab- 
lishments which employ 
only five or 10 men, and 
which are able to pro- 
duce goods at very low 
prices. These concerns 
use almost no modern 
machinery, and the 
working conditions are 
very bad. Most of the 
goods produced by these 
concerns are sold within 
Japan, for they produce 
so little that it would 
not pay them to engage 
in foreign trade. The 
manufacturing for the 
foreign market, however, 
is done on a much differ- 
ent scale. Here there 
are large concerns, 
owned by some of Ja- 
pan’s oldest and richest 
families. They have 
huge plants and large la- 
bor forces. They have the most up-to-date 
machinery. In fact, they carry on the 
same sort of mass-scale operations as those 
which typify American industry. They 
are thus able to put their goods on the 
market at a very low price and still pay 
better wages than the small firms do. More- 
over, the heads of the large concerns meet 
occasionally and decide how much should 
be manufactured. This codperation pre- 
vents overproduction and ruthless com- 
petition. It reminds one somewhat of the 
attempts which the NRA made along this 
line in the United States. 





Standard of Living 

There are several reasons why the Jap- 
anese textile manufacturers have been so 
successful in underselling other countries 
in foreign markets. For one thing, it is a 
fact, though often overemphasized, that the 
labor supply in Japan is cheap and abun- 
dant. The Japanese are still accustomed 
to the “simple life,’ and do not demand 
high wages. They prefer to sleep on a mat 
rather than a bed. Rice, with now and 
then a few vegetables, is all they require 
for their diet. They have never known the 
luxuries which high wages can bring. Thus 
they are comparatively contented to work 
on the average of nine to 10 hours a day 
for a pay check which is rarely over $1. 
Women are paid only half that amount. 
However, in addition to their salaries, many 
workers are given free lodging in dormi- 
tories provided for by the concerns. They 
are given food at an extremely low cost, 
and educational facilities, motion pictures, 
and medical attention are furnished. 

It is estimated that all this additional 
compensation frequently amounts to 100 
per cent of a Japanese worker’s salary, so 





It brought in foreign ex- 
perts to advise Japanese 
manufacturers. It sent 
out parties of men to 
find where the best mar- 
kets could be obtained 
for their goods. 


Industrial Set-up 


This government aid, 
however, has not led to 
widespread control. Al- 
though the government 
owns and operates all the 
so-called public utilities, 
such as railroads, electric 
power plants, radio in- 
dustry, and _ telephone 
and telegraph systems, 
it has, in other cases, 
allowed private industry 
a free hand to proceed 
as the latter wished. The 
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that the ordinary worker really receives 
about $2 a day. We naturally think that 
this is a very little reward for such long 
hours of work, and it is, when compared 
with wages of American workers. There 
can be no doubt that the standard of living 
of the average Japanese is far below that 
of the average American. But the Japanese 
standard cannot be based entirely on the 
received by the workers, fer the 
cost of living is very low. One can go to the 
movies in Japan for less than 10 cents, and 
eat a full meal on a train for 25 cents. 
When we realize that the prime minister 
draws a salary of only $4,300 a year, and 
lives well on it, we can see how cheaply 
things can be bought. 

Cheap labor is only one of the reasons 
why Japan is able to produce textile goods 
more cheaply than other nations. There 
are other factors, too, which should be con- 
sidered. The Japanese have invented a 
loom, the now famous Toyoda loom, which 
is 25 per cent more efficient than any other 
loom in existence. Then, too, there are 
few factories in the world which are run 
so efficiently as those in Japan. After a 
period in which they used old and broken- 
down machinery, the Japanese are now in- 
stalling the latest and finest equipment in 
their cotton mills. The Japanese have had 
to struggle against great difficulties, so late 
was their entrance into the world market. 
Doubtless this very fact has made them 
quicker to see how and where improve- 
ments could be made in their industrial or- 
ganization. 
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Foreign Competition 

The Japanese are running into real dil- 
ficulties, however, in the matter of foreign 
trade. The B-itish and Americans are only 
two of the peoples who 
have protested against 
the growing competition 
of Japanese goods. Our 
textile manufacturers, 
for instance, have 
pointed out that they 
cannot possibly compete 
with the Japanese, be- 
cause of the difference 
in the standards of liv- 
ing of the two countries. 
They think that Ameri- 
can tariff walls should 
be raised still higher, so 
as to prevent this ‘“un- 
fair’ competition. Many 
Americans, 
this argument, think it 
against our best inter- 
ests to make it harder 
for the Japanese to sell 
their goods jn this coun- 
try. They point out that 
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cotton textile mills, 
which do the biggest 
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we sell the Japanese 
much more than they 
sell to us. If we cut 
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down their sales to us, they will be forced to 
buy less of our goods. This, it is argued, 
will hurt American industries and workers 
who are now benefiting from Japanese 
trade. It is England, though, that feels 
the most deeply about growing Japanese 
competition. For years the British cotton 
textile goods dominated the world market. 
Now, the British are losing a great deal of 
this trade, since Japan is increasing her 
sales abroad. England has already taken 
steps to make it more difficult for the 
Japanese to sell their goods in India. The 
British would like the other members of 
their empire to take the same steps. But 
these countries hesitate to do this when 
Japanese goods are cheaper than those they 
otherwise could buy. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese fear that the markets of the west- 
ern world may some day be closed to them, 
so they are seeking to expand their trade 
in China. 

For this reason, and to gain control over 
the vital raw materials and food supplies, 
Japan invaded Manchuria. Now she is 
slowly moving into China and taking control 
of the northern section. It is difficult to 
tell, at the present time, whether these im- 
perialistic ventures will be successful in 
the end. Manchuria has considerable coal 
and iron ore which may be of great assist- 
ance to Japanese industry. Likewise, there 
is abundant land on which food materials, 
especially soy beans, can be raised. Cotton 
production is advancing slowly. Some day 
Japan hopes that Manchuria will supply 
her with a great deal of the cotton which 
she now buys from the United States. 


Manchuria 

Up to this time, however, Manchuria has 
done little or nothing to solve Japan’s proub- 
lems. For one thing, the Japanese do not 
like the colder and less agreeable climate 
of this province and they have not migrated 
there in any numbers. Those who have 
gone there have had a hard time competing 
with the Chinese, who have an even lower 
standard of living than the Japanese. The 
Japanése government has already spent 

(Concluded on page 6, column 4) 
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Geneva: Benito Mussolini may have 
scoffed at the “milk-and-water sentimental- 
ity” of Great Britain’s foreign policy, but 
not last week, when the British coldly 
marshaled 51 nations behind their pro- 
posal to freeze Italy’s commerce with eco- 
nomic sanctions. Only the Italian, Austrian, 
and Hungarian delegates (representing three 
per cent of the world’s population) answered 
No when the roll was called in the chamber 
of the League’s Assembly at Geneva. Next 
day, under pressure from France and Great 
Britain, Austria recanted—Mussolini could 
count on lone Hungary among the League 
members, Germany and Japan among non- 
members, and faced an arms embargo by 
the most powerful nation outside the League 
when President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull jointly announced that American trade 
with the belligerent nations would be banned 
in all “materials of war,” and carried on 
at private risk in all other materials. 

Italy will not suffer so much, for the 
present, from a boycott, since she has a 
theoretical way open through Austria 
(which forbids only the sale of arms) to 
Germany, and can still trade with American 
citizens and the Japanese. The really severe 
blow is that the Italian government cannot 
borrow money or buy on credit in the three 
great financial centers of the world, London, 
Paris, and New York, and has lost the for- 
eign markets for her export industries. 
Without credit and export trade income her 
foreign purchasing power will be cut to a 
minimum, and Italy needs that purchasing 
power for coal, iron, timber, cotton, and 
food. If the sanctions are effective in prac- 
tice (the League has never attempted an 
experiment on this scale before and leakages 
may develop), Mussolini will have nothing 
to rely on but his gold reserve. Great 
Britain believes that the necessities of an 
African war will be too much for Mus- 
solini’s crippled resources, and that eco- 
nomic sanctions will be enough to bring 
her boasting Mediterranean rival to terms. 
Mussolini, on the other hand, claims that 
the sanctions will be abandoned as soon as 
the League nations feel the loss of Italian 
trade. 


Brazil: Most of the world’s agricultural 
countries are trying to find ways to deal 
with a surplus labor supply, since export 
markets have declined during the depres- 
sion. But Brazil’s problem is different. 
Last week the state of Sao Paulo, in the 
heart of the Brazilian farm region, an- 
nounced that her wheat, coffee, and cotton 
crops might rot in the fields unless some way 
were found to supply additional farm labor. 

The constitution of Sao Paulo contains 
a clause restricting immigration. This has 
kept the nomadic peoples of Brazil’s inland 
rivers, who live by hunting and primitive 
agriculture, from coming down to flood 
the areas which raise staple crops for for- 
eign trade. Now the clause has worked 
too well, and influential wheat, cotton, and 
coffee growers are beginning to campaign for 
its suspension. 
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Greece: King George II, deposed from 
his Greek throne in 1923, did not want to 
return until the people had voted him 
back with a secure majority. But last week 
his partisans, led by Field Marshal Kondylis, 
grew impatient enough to ignore George’s 
democratic wishes, abolished the republic 
by a military coup, and announced that the 
monarchy was restored. George II, who has 
been watching the monarchist-republican 
struggle from his London exile, was invited 
to return to Greece. Marshal Kondylis 
promised him that the restoration would not 
be completely illegal, for on November 3 
he intends to let all loyal Greeks signify 
their approval of his capture of political 
control in a nation-wide vote. But those 


who do not favor the monarchy are warned 
that their votes are not wanted. 

Greece has long been divided on the 
monarchist issue. Her most famous politi- 
cian, former Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
led Greece into the World War on the side 
of the Allies, overriding the king’s friend- 
ship for the German cause. Venizelos won 
the Greeks a favorable settlement at the 
peace conference of Paris, was a national 


Ethiopian cities. But Italy’s innermost post, 
at Aksum, is 700 miles from Addis Ababa, 
and bombers would have to make a round 
trip of 1,400 miles over mountains that 
often jut three miles into the air—a feat 
that no military planes have ever attempted. 

European and American newspapers have 
sent their best men into Ethiopia, given 
them a free hand with telephone and radio 
tolls, but so far only contradictory stories 




















A Letter from Geneva 


The following is a letter from Barbara Moulton, daughter of Harold G. Moulton, 
member of the editorial board of the Civic Education Service publications. Miss 
Moulton, a student at Smith College, is studying this year at Vienna University. 


I- HAS occurred to me that, since the world’s 
attention is centered at this moment on Geneva, some of your readers might be inter- 
ested in the impressions of a fellow student who had the good fortune to be there 
during part of this session of the League. 

It is said that the native Swiss are inclined to resent the League and the intrusion 
of so many foreigners in their lovely town, but to us, of course, it is the League which 
makes Geneva. Of course, the first things one is shown on coming to Geneva are the 
League buildings; the hall where the large assemblies of both the League and the 
International Labour Office are held, the Wilson Memorial building where the League 
offices are temporarily housed, the huge new “‘Palace’’ of the League of Nations, still 
under construction, and further along the lake the International Labour Office, fur- 
nished with gifts from all member nations. 

My activities were confined mainly to the first-named building, where the Assembly 
of the League meets. The street in front of the hall is carefully roped off and patrolled 
by policemen so that none but the delegates themselves can approach the main entrance 
to the hall, but in the little park opposite, huge crowds gather daily to watch all 
the famous people coming and going. Indeed, for that purpose it is one of the best 
places imaginable, for all the great statesmen of the world at some time go through 
those doors. On either side of the building are other entrances for the press, diplomatic 
society, and such other folk as are lucky enough to gain admittance. 

The inside of the building is not in itself at all impressive. In fact, one is quite 
disappointed, after seeing the great halls and palaces of Europe, to find what is 
really the ruling body of the world so unpretentiously housed. It is a plain white 
room, with rows of benches for the delegates, encircled by one gallery of seats for the 
press and public. There is nothing spectacular or particularly beautiful about the 
whole place. But when the president rises to call the meeting to order, every other 
feeling is lost in awe at the magnitude of this undertaking, this attempt to bring the 
whole world together in the work for law, order, and peace. The mere election of 
officers, and the calling of the roll, nation by nation, with delegates from every corner 
of the earth going up one by one to cast their ballots, are impressive in themselves. 

Of course, none of the real work of the League is done in the Assembly. It is 
merely the sounding board for opinions, while the actual work is done in the com- 
mittees of Assembly delegates, or in the Council. Unfortunately the Council did not 
meet during my stay in Geneva, and I was unable to attend such committee meetings 
as there were, but I went every day to the Assembly, and by the end of the week I 
had got to know a few of the more important members by sight. It added to the 
interest of the proceedings when, for instance, I could recognize the man standing in 
the corner talking and gesticulating violently, as Baron Aloisi, the Italian delegate 
and the man whose arm Laval took as he walked out of the room after his famous 
speech. 

The work of the Assembly is carried on in English and French, everything that 
is said in one language being immediately translated into the other. . Printed 
copies of the speeches were also usually passed out to the delegates immediately for 
the benefit of those who had not understood, and for future reference. While a 
speech was being made, it was usually translated simultaneously into a dozen other 
languages and broadcast from the next room, and one could see people on all sides 
wearing ear phones and tuning in on whatever language they desired. 

I need say nothing about the various speeches I heard, or their implications, for 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER has undoubtedly already printed numerous articles 
covering the subject much better than I could hope to do. I would, however, like 
to say what a thrilling experience it was to sit there and hear one country after another 
come out in support of England and the Covenant of the League, representatives 
from Africa and Europe, from South America and from Asia, speaking in turn. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA MOULTON 











Labor party has backed the government’s 
attitude at Geneva. Normally the Conserv- 
atives poll 11,000,000 votes and the Labor 
party about 8,000,000, but if the election 
were held now with the Laborites deprived 
of a campaign issue the Conservatives might 
win substantial extra support. The Labor 
leaders do not want to go to the polls until 
the war is out of the headlines. Mr. Baldwin 
can call the election as soon as he wants, 
since British elections are subject to the 
call of the prime minister. 
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Germany: Jews who were frightened 
into exile in the first two years of the Hit- 
ler régime, and were then unable to earn 
a living elsewhere, began to return last win- 
ter. They hoped that the first fury of the 
anti-Semitic campaign had spent itself and 
that they would be permitted to resume 
their old places in German life. Last week 
300 of them were halted at the border and 
put into concentration camps, from which 
they will be released only if they pledge 
themselves to leave the country immedi- 
ately. At the same time the Nazis an- 
nounced that a “number of things have 
changed in Germany ioday,” that Jews 
would always be unwelcome, and that those 
who had left would not be readmitted. 
Meanwhile the government pushed its pro- 
gram to get rid of the remaining Jews. Their 
business enterprises are put under pressure 
to sell out to native Germans. Jewish stock- 
holders in corporations are requested to 
turn in their shares without delay, and the 
boycott against Jewish retail and wholesale 
establishments was extended. 
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hero after the war, but gradually lost power 
to the monarchist army and navy, and is 
now in exile. The “new” Greeks, those who 
had been citizens of other countries and who 
were brought into the kingdom by the 
Paris settlement, were Venizelists and re- 
publicans. The “old’’ Greeks were disgusted 
by republican government and wanted a 
return of the monarchy. Now that their 
dispute has been settled by force, there is 
still room for both sides to argue that they 
would have won a majority in a lawful elec- 
tion. 
x x x 


Ethiopia: The “pincer” drive of Italy’s 
three armies into the African empire of 
Ethiopia slowed down last week, and the 
war news trickling out by telephone and 
wireless was less spectacular. The Italians 
are being held back for two reasons: first 
is the nature of the Ethiopian terrain, 
chopped up and rocky; second is the tense 
international atmosphere which Italy is 
breathing at home. Much was heard, before 
the campaign, about the effectiveness of 
Italy’s air force against the undefended 


have come to the outside world. Estimates 
of the wounded and killed range from 
26,000 down to a few hundred. Some of 
the correspondents report that Italy is hold- 
ing back until her armies get definite orders 
from home, others that the Italians find 
their modern armaments less useful than 
they expected, and cannot conquer the 
empire this year, before the next rainy sea- 
son comes to put an end to all military 
operations, 
* * * 


Great Britain: Stanley Baldwin, the 
Conservative prime minister, is known to 
friends and enemies alike as a man who will 
go any lengths to insure “fair play.” At 
present his honesty is troubled by the in- 
sistence of many Conservative politicians 
that Mr. Baldwin call an election without 
delay, so that the Conservatives may ride 
back into office on their popular policy of 
backing the League against Italy. 

No one can doubt that the great issue in 
British minds today concerns Italy, and no 
politician fails to recognize the strength 
of the Conservative position since the 


1. How might the introduction of the me- 
chanical cotton picker revolutionize the Amer- 
ican cotton industry? Do you think it would 
be a good thing for the country as a whole? 
How might it affect the world cotton situa- 
tion? 

2. What steps do vou think should be taken 
to relieve the share-croppers of the cotton 
states ? 

3. Do you think that the United States has 
permanently lost her position of supremacy in 
cotton, or that the present decline is only 
temporary? Give the reasons for your an- 
swers. 

4. In what respect are the United States 
and Japan’ economically interdependent ? 
What do you think would be the economic et- 
fects,of a war between the two countries? 

5. Do you think the United States should 
insist upon maintenance of the open door in 
China? What might be the consequence of 
such a policy? Of the reversal of that policy ? 

6. Is it your opinion that students should 
study problems which are unpopular or con- 
troversial? Why? 

7. Do you agree with Senator Borah that 
the most important issue for the next presi- 
dential campaign should be the breaking up 
of monopolies? Do you think the govern- 
ment could successfully break up the trusts 
and monopolies? If so, would such a course 
result in lower prices to the consumer? 

8. What three important social changes 
have resulted from the changing character of 
the American family since colonial times? 

9. Why are certain powerful agricultural 
interests of Brazil seeking to modify the con- 
stitutional provision restricting immigration? 

REFERENCES: (a) Japanese Workman 
at Home. The Fortnightly Review, Septem- 
ber, 1935, pp. 289-293. (b) Japan’s Quest for 
Markets. Current History, September, 1935, 
pp. 671-672. (c) Japan’s Domestic Crisis. 
The Contemporary Review, March, 1935, pp. 
321-327. (d) The Fall of King Cotton, Cwr- 
rent History, October, 1935, pp. 32-37. (e) 
Cotton's in the Well. Fortune, July, 1935, pp 
32-41, (f) High Prices and Ten Years. The 
Saturday Evening Post, September 7, 1935, 
pp. 14-15. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Eleutherios Venize- 
los (e-loy-thair’ee-os,—o as in go, vain-ee- 
zay'los), Sao Paulo (sow pow’lo—ow as in 
how), Marcel Regnier (mar-sel’ rain-vee-ay’), 
Aksum (ahk’soom), Kondylis (kon-dee‘lees). 














Calitornia Toll ! ge Authorit from Wide World 


THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO BRIDGE SLOWLY TAKES SHAPE 


Republicans Seek Issue 


Republican leaders are continuing their ef- 
forts to formulate the big issue upon which 
they will wage the next presidential election. 


Last week we summarized the address deliv- 
ered by former President Hoover, in which 


he emphasized the issue of governmental 
spending. Now Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho has forward with another issue 
He says that the Republicans should devote 


their energies to the t 


come 


formulation of an anti- 


monopoly program. Here is the senator's ar- 
gument 

The Republicans 
the administration in 
} 


by campa 


attacking 
They 
igning about the admin- 
istration’s expenditures or by defending the 
Constitution. They must advocate in a posi- 
tive way something which will restore Amer- 
The fact which is 
interfering with prosperity is the fact of mo- 
nopoly. Great corporations have combined in 
such a way as to control prices. This is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the producer gets 
low prices for his goods, and that these prices 
ire raised in the course of distribution from 


win by 
a negative way. 


annot 


cannot 


win 


ican most 


prosperity 


the farms and mines and other sources of 
production to the consumers, so that people 


have to pay too much. All this means that 


hasing power and that too great 
oncentrated in the hands of a few 

Senator Borah says that neither party has 
dealt successfully with this problem. The Re- 
publicans did not enforce the antitrust 
when they were in power, and now the Roose- 
velt administration is making it easier for the 
monopoly to control prices. (Presumably Sen- 
itor Borah has reference to the NRA, which 
enabled business organizations within an in- 
dustry to unite and control business practices 


wealth is 


laws 


—in some cases going so far as to fix prices.) 
The Idaho senator says that the Republicans 
must tackle this issue. They must find a way 


to effect a better distribution of income in the 


United States. “It stirs my blood to have 
men talk about the preservation of constitu- 


some 


HERBERT HOOVER IN NEW YORK 


The former President is silent when asked three times 
if he would accept the Republican nomination in 1936. 





“who are the 
liveried servants of those artificially combined 
forces, monopolies, which are now fixing 
prices and levying tolls on millions of dis- 
tressed people. For whom do these people 
wish to preserve democracy, for the people or 
for their economic masters?”’ 

Senator Borah is unquestionably right in 
pointing out a great evil in American economic 
life. As the Brookings Institution report, dis- 
cussed in the last two issues of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, has income has been ac- 

umulating to too great an extent in a few 
hands, and the mass of the people have been 
deprived of enough purchasing power to give 
themselves a comfortable standard of living 
and to provide for economic stability in the 
Whether the results desired by Sen- 
ator Borah and by most thoughtful economists 
can be obtained by an attack upon trusts and 
monopolies is another question. “Trust-bust- 
ing” has been practiced fitfully from time to 
time since about 1890, and yet the tendency 
toward monopoly has never been checked 
Senator Borah believes that a sterner enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws would break mo- 
nopolies and bring about free competition, and 
that free competition would prevent uneco- 
nomic price advances and accumulations of 
wealth. On this point economic opinion is 
divided. Many who admire Senator Borah’s 
intentions believe that the desired results can 
better be obtained by permitting great indus- 
trial combinations and then controlling them 
by strict governmental regulation. That is a 
first-rate issue, and it is well to have it raised 

Senator Borah made his announcement of 
policy in a letter addressed to Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. son of former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The senator said that Colonel 
Roosevelt should be interested in the monop- 
oly issue because of the energetic antitrust 
campaign conducted by his father. Colonel 
Roosevelt replies that while he admits the 
gravity of the problem suggested by 
Borah. he feels that other issues overshadow 
it. He gives first place—as did former Pres- 
ident Hoover—to the governmental 


tional government,’ he says, 





shown. 


nation 





Senator 


issue of 





spending. Secondary place he gives to the 
constitutional issue. claiming that the Roose 
velt administration has assumed powers for 
the executive which the Cons ition did not 


intend him to possess 


Back to Work 
Congress adjourned, it 


When the last jour 
hoped that this winter all America’s 


Was 


unem- 


ployed would be given jobs, rather than direct 

federal relief. But it is much easier to give un- 
ary! , , eu th- . “ 

employed people money than s to find 


them useful work 


n c¢cnite fj . ive ef- 
In pile Ol I i v cl 


federal 





forts to speed up the government's 
WPA program. enough jobs still have not 


been found to go round, and recently WPA di- 


ed that dire« t relief (¢ ish pay- 


ments to the unemploved) would 


rectors announ¢ j 
have to be 
until Novem- 


continued a weeks more 


ber 15 


lew 


on direct 


shrinking rapid'v in the 


Nevertheless the number of people 
relief has j 
few months. In April, 20.000.000. or 
one person in every six, were receiving direct 
government relief. By August this had shrunk 


been past 


almost 





The Week in 


What the American People 


—at the rate of a million a 
The figure is even less today 
Meanwhile since August, the numbers sup- 
ported by the new work-relief program, which 
includes heads of families plus boys in CCC 
camps, more than doubled. The 
bined figures on August 3 were 556,000. On 
October 3 they were 1.126.000 
The large shrinkage of the l 
between April and August probably comes 
from three sources. In the first place, many 
people who must ask for government aid in 
winter do not need it in the summer, as they 
have small gardens which furnish much of 
their food. and work is more plentiful in this 
Secondly, business, during this pe- 
riod, improved sharply, and this improvement 
still continues. Many of them probably got 
jobs in private industry for the first time 
since the depression began 


month—to 15,- 


C 8 ) OC 0 


have 


m 
com- 


work-re r totals 


season 


Thirdly. the gov- 
ernment’s program of providing jobs for those 
whom private industry cannot absorb is slowly 
but surely getting under way 


There remain the unemployables—those 





THE COW JUMPED OVER THE MOON — — 








TRE “LITTLE DOG LAUGHED ZA 
TO SEE Such SPORT= 


HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 
Elderman in Washin 





WITH THE SPOON. 


or in bad health either phys- 
ically or nervously—who have been broken 
under the depression’s strain. These must 
eventually be supported by the states, accord- 
ing to the administration’s present policy 


too old to WOFrk. 


Six Billion 


That President Roosevelt had already added 
dead weight of six billion dollars to the na- 
with 
offing, was the charge levied against 
the National League last 


This organization is nonpartisan in that it Is 
t 


tional debt prospects for more in the 
him by 
Ex onomy week 
both parties 
governmental 


conservatives of 


their hostility to 


composed of 
united in 
spending 

The total emergency outlay. statisticians of 


the League figured, was almost iO billion 


dollars since July 1, 1932, and this figure did 
not include benefit payments for farm relief 
and production curtailing plans. It did, how- 


T 
ever, include three and a half billions in gov- 


RFC 


League 


ernment loans to states and cities, and 


loat 


officials concede. will eventually be 1 





most of which. the 


the borrowers 

Of the 10 billions there remain six. how- 
ever, which went either for direct relief to the 
unemployed, or for public programs 
designed to give them jobs, in no sense loans 


repaid 


. L 
WOrKS 


but outright gifts which never will be 
but must be added to the total of our national 
debt 

Critics of the League argue that it is sus- 
tained by contributions of wealthy men who 
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fear that the administration’s policy of g 


ing to relieve the depression and its dix 
will eventually be paid for by taxes op 
rich and well-to-do 


Praise for Hull 


A retired cabinet officer seldom say 
print kind things about his successor, pan 
larly if that successor be of the OPPOSiie » 
litical party. Secretary of State Cordell Hibrres 
must have been doubly pleased last week y 
he picked up the New York Times to rex 
2.000-word endorsement of his neutrality poig 
over the signature of ex-Secretary of Sy 
Henry L. Stimson. 

The former secretary bluntly critic 
Congress for tying the hands of the secrets 
of state in the Ethiopian dispute by a rn 
trality resolution which did not permit him 
cooperate with the League of Nations in 
tinguishing between the guilty and the im 
cent in the present war. 

Because our modern world is 
complex, argued Secretary Sti 
son, it is impossible for a gr 
power to remain for long tn 
neutral in any major war. It fp] 
far easier to prevent wars from ir 
breaking out than to stay alogb re: 
once they get under way. id» 
the Congress given  Secretafhrim: 
Hull the discretionary powers i@york 
which he asked, America wou 
be able to codperate with 1 
League to preserve peace. fom@'@ 
Secretary Stimson implied. 

He also criticized the neutng He 
ity resolution because it stoppge it 
at implements of war such ger 
rifles and ammunition. badging 
needed by Ethiopia, and did nqman 
include munitions of war. a mugype 
broader term covering raw male : 
terials which Italy is now buyinghet 
from us. Others have made t 
same criticism of the neutralitffeat 
legislation, pointing out that to beri 
really effective it must includgror! 
the latter category. T 

Mr. Stimson pointed out this 
President Hoover had asked {ofboy 
the same broad powers to restnogni 
= trade which President Roosevelfhe 

asked, that Congress had _ refusegbon' 
such powers to both president{fen 
and that the “danger of this cq A 
was becoming evident now that it Waa 
actually being put into effect. 
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Slow Justice 


On March 1, 1932, the Lindbergh baby wf ; 
kidnapped. Just one month later $50,000 ram. 
som was paid the kidnapper in the darkney., 
Bronx cemetery. Ten days later Uf. 
baby’s body was found. It had been dei 
more than a month. Two and one half yea 


at a 


x 
ifter the kidnapping, Bruno Richard Hew 
mann was caught passing one of the ransoy | 
bills and arrested. Five months later he ¥ 


found guilty and appealed. Last week, a y@ 
nd a month after his arrest, this appeal ¥4 s 
the New Jersey Supreme Cour§. 
which ruled that Bruno Richard Hauptmati, 
must die for the murder which has move 
and angered the American people more deep! 
than single crime McKinley's 44 
Sassination 

Yet 
Court. the wheels of justice still ground © 
It was announced that not for 10 more day 
could the judge legally set a date for Haup' 
mann’s execution 





Bike 
denied by 
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anv since 


even with this denial by the Supre 


Combine Against Crimé 


Federal authorities have complained thd 
their work is sometimes hampered throug 
jealousy which state police departments show 
toward Department of Justice men, who sv 
crimes which they have been unable to UP 


i a ae 
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b United States 





»|Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


avel. Last week the states moved toward 
disgojperation. not with the federal government 
on @ut with ear h other. Delegates from 30 states 

yet in Trenton, New Jersey, to establish an 

Hnterstate Crime Commission, which, it is 

hoped, will enable state officials to cooperate 

ith those of neighboring states in pursuing 
riminals and detecting crimes. 





ys # As the matter stands today, police chasing 
anid criminal must halt at their state lines Be- 
ie Mond that they have no more power to make 


ll Hirrests than has any private citizen. They 
 Widnust, if possible, get in touch with the officers 
reap; the neighboring states. If these codperate 
Pilifend can arrest the criminal, they then must 
Safksk the neighbor state’s governor for extradi- 
jon papers, so that the criminals may be 
ticiafrought back for trial to the state in which 
Tetafehe crime was committed. All this causes de- 
. ney and often enables criminals to escape. 
hin # The Interstate Crime Commission hopes to 
in dibstablish agreements between states, whereby 
innfeach would permit the other’s police to cross 
ne borders and make arrests. They also 
dis#yould provide for the exchange 
Stim’ fingerprints and other infor- 
ation about criminals. Gover 
or Hoffman of New Jersey cited 
te Lindbergh case as an example 
{ interstate crime. Hauptmann. 
resident of New York, crossed 
1» New Jersey to commit his 
rime, and was arrested by New 
iWork police, when detected. 















football 


How important should football 
e in colleges? Is it a help, or a 
etriment? All agree that a win- 
bading team advertises a school. But 
id ng differ as to whether this 
mu@ype of advertising hurts or helps 
y m@ne school. Many would question 
yuyinghether the student who chooses 
le te school simply because its team 
ralitffeats all the rest is the kind who 
tobgrill get much out of his 
icludgrork 
These questions were opened up 
test week in a quarrel between 
d fo Martin L. Davey of 
sstri@hio, and that state’s university, 
sevelBhe nation’s fifth largest and a 
efustkontender this fall for the Big 
den'ffen football championship. 
is c@ As a part of his economy pro- 
it Waleram Davey slashed the Univer- 
bu’get from $7,155,600 to $5,889,100. 
-ulversity authorities protested and said it 
might be necessary to close the school, in which 
se Ohio would lose its chance at the foot- 
fall championship. 


Opp 
ch 


hany 


class 






s0vernor 


Governor 


Governor Davey replied with sarcasm, ‘We 
al recognize that football has become the supreme 
«pose of high education. We have certainly 
Pe Fone our part, because we have most of the 
otball squad on the state payroll and are 


yea ; i . . 
 feedingly anxious for a most successful 
RO a 
nso Fric 

§ ‘tends of the university answered the gov- 
. yea Fmors sarcasm by pointing out that only 14 


| wf “ squad’s 57 members had jobs as clerks, 


ol Pages. and elevator boys, and that they worked 
mang” '0r the money they received from the 
— to put them through their university 
een! ning 

\CCps 
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Stars 


the temperature at noon reaches 109 

ts of this earth wipe their heads and 
aupi"ark tg each other 
But last week members of the American 


that it is a very hot 


Pectrog hemical Society were talking in figures 
‘ich made these chilly by comparison 
m4 These scientists are working on electric fur 


$s with which they hope to change the form 
thafied composition of elements, and hope to per- 
ousmett one vy hich will generate 5,000 degrees of 
re : T. E. Sterne, Harvard astronomer, who 
Sul res 


» uD Wes 


ed this group, told them that tempera- 
in the interior of the stars we see at 





night are as high as 2,000,000,000 degrees, at 
which point molecules and even atoms dis- 
solve into electrons. 


Accidents Inerease 


If you live 40 years, there is more than 
one chance in 100 that you will meet your 
death in an automobile accident. The Census 
Bureau has just computed the accident toll for 
1934, and 33,980 fatalities last year marked 
a 15 per cent increase over the previous year. 
Nevada is the most dangerous state; your 
chances there would be one in 30. The safest 
is Rhode Is!and, with less than one chance in 
200. But all through the United States careless 
driving is taking a greater number of lives 
each year, not to speak of the far greater 
number of people who receive crippling and 
maiming injuries in automobile accidents. 

Last week, President Roosevelt delivered 
a special! message on the accident problem 
to the annual Safety Congress. In a letter to 





MAYBE THERE’S A FEW VITAMINS IN IT! 


Talburt in Washington News 


President John E. Long of the Safety Council. 
Mr. Roosevelt said that the growing number 
of accidents called tor new safeguards. The 
federal government, he added, is unwilling to 
step into a field which ought to be left for 
state, local, and most important of all, in- 
dividual action, but unless drivers show a 
greater measure of responsibility, federal con- 
trol of automobiles will have to be considered. 
He indicated that part of the burden should 
be borne by automobile manufacturers: “I 
must think that the automobile trade will see 
the importance of codperating in all efforts to 
control reckless driving rather than compel the 
public, through its legislature or possibly its 
federal government, to enact such controls for 
them.” 


Southern Conservative 


With the death of Senator Huey P. Long, 
the most colorful of southern politicians is 
Like 
Long, Talmadge is a lawyer with a persuasive 
platform manner, not afraid to go out in red 


Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia. 


suspenders for a whirlwind stump speaking 
campaign. And he shared at least one major 
political plank with Senator Long—bitter op- 
position to President Roosevelt. 

In Georgia, however, they do not think of 
Talmadge as a radical. Rather is he viewed as 
a bulwark against all kinds of radicalism, by 
which the New Deal and Share-the-Wealth 
programs alike are meant. Governor Talmadge 
has adopted an extremely conservative policy 


toward organized labor. He does not grant 





A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE? 


Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia (center, wearing glasses) tells what he would do if he were running the 
country. 


the right of strikers to picket: *‘When anyone 
quits a job, he does not have the right to hang 
around the place of business and interfere 
with anyone else who wants to work on the 
job.” When the American Federation of Labor 
complained about his imprisonment of 200 
strike pickets, without trial, Governor Tal- 
madge called the labor leaders “a bunch of 
loafers and bluffers.” 

Governor Talmadge has cut the expenses 
of state government in Georgia and reduced 
the tax rate. His enemies, however, point out 
that he has asked for larger and larger shares 
of federal money, that Georgia makes no state 
contribution to relief, although 500,000 of her 
2,800,000 citizens are supported by relief pay- 
ments. Meanwhile he criticizes the federal 
government for “extravagance.” 

There was a time when Talmadge was sceri- 
ously spoken of as a presidential candidate. 
But since Senator Long died, there is less of 
this talk than before. Some observers explain 
the decline by saying that Talmadge was the 
safeguard of conservative southerners against 
Long’s radicalism, and that with the Long 
menace gone, Talmadge’s usefulness has van- 
ished. But he remains an interesting public 
figure, sure of his governorship so long as 
the present “rotten borough” system (which 
gives three counties, with less than a thousand 
voters each, as many primary votes as the city 
of Atlanta) keeps the farmers in the seat of 
power. 


Hoover Leadership 


Former President Hoover's activity indicates 
that, whether or not he expects to become the 
Republican presidential nominee, he intends to 
assert a real leadership in the party and _ in- 
fluence the action of the convention. He has 
a number of assistants at his home in Palo 
Alto, California, busily engaged compiling 
facts and statistics upon which a campaign 
against the New Deal may be waged. Along 
with this little private “brain trust” there is a 
publicity agent and a corps of stenographers 
who are kept employed sending out campaign 
material to party leaders throughout the en- 
tire country 

Those who have seen the former President 
recently report that there is a gleam in his 
eye and a lilt in his walk. He looks more 
youthful, more enthusiastic. He has the ap 
pearance of a man who is launched on a ven- 
ture which, to him at least, gives every sign 
of being successful. 

And in harmony with his new mood Mr 
Hoover has developed a new style of oratory 
and attack. The recent radio speech, which 
placed him in the full glare of the political 
limelight, was a remarkable departure from 
the toneless, almost lifeless, exhibitions of the 
past. His speech was buoyant, witty (he even 
departed from the text to tell a humorous 
story), and gave the impression of coming from 
a man who is fully at ease in his own mind 
Whether this means that Mr. Hoover is seek 
ing the Republican nomination, or whether 
it is only an indication that he is happy to b: 
in the fight again, without seeking something 
for himself, remains to be seen 
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A New York gym offers “copyright knock- 
out punches by mail.” The trick is to hold Joe 
Louis off until the postman comes. 

{tlanta CONSTITUTION 


Temperatures as high as 193 are reported at 
one station in Ethiopia. If the new Caesar is 
looking for a place in the sun, he picked a lulu 

Atchinson GLoBE 


There have been made on young people 
marks that are going to last until these 
young people have become old, as a result 
of their experiences in this depression. 

—Newton D. Baker 


In Indo-China, a travel note explains, the 


girls tuck their feet in under themselves when 
they dance. There are a lot of times, we bet, 
when the girls around here wish they could 
too. New York Sun 


Most of the Alaskan colonists, now unhappy, 
are said to be Republicans. Maybe sending them 
away was a trick Toledo BLApE 


We consider it monstrous that Great 
Britain, a nation which dominates the world, 
refuses a small morsel of land under the 
African sun. —Mussolini 


A college star in 1935 proved a washout in 
professional baseball. Four years an athlete on 
the campus and nothing to show for it but an 
education Tacoma LEDGER 


The revelation that the Prince of Wales wears 
cotton underwear comes, unfortunately, at a 
time when the European situation is already in 
i highly unsettled state. 

Philadelphia INQUIRER 


Why cannot nations put into the enter- 
prise of peace the energy they are prepared 
to squander in the futility and frightful- 
ness of war? —Eamon de Valera 


Nazi agents attacked collectors in a church- 
charity tag day and seized the collections. The 
date for punch-a-baby week has not been set 

Rochester DeEMocr\t 


Underwood & Underwood 


JAMES M. LANDIS 


New chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, who keeps an eagle eve on 
the atock market. 
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The Character of Colonial Life 


E ARE prone to long for y 
that once were, when life appears to 


have been more simple than it is today, 


hh] ; ~¢ eal 
when the complexities of a highly industrial 
civilization did not trouble man’s thoughts, 


$s a more 
Especially 
fe in Amer- 
Despite the 


and when the art of living 
natural thing than it is today 
is this true when we read of li 
ica during the colonial period. 


wa 


hardships and difficulties of which we read, 
there emerges in our minds a certain 
romantic glamour as we turn our attention 


to those bygone days 
And it is true that 
life was much simpler 
in colonial times than 
it is today. The pace 


of existence was 
slower; its promise 
of security greater 


But it serves little to 
study about the type 
of existence of co- 
lonial times unless we 
undertake to discern 
some of the funda- 
mental changes which are today making 
their influence felt. Let us. therefore, turn 
our attention this week to certain of the 
outstanding characteristics of colonial life 
and to trace the transfo which 
have since come over ou 
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necessities of life. Shoes were made in the 
home. A majority of the families made 











their own clothing and furniture and house- 
hold utensils. Only a relatively few articles 
had to be brought in from the outside, and 
these could be obtained by barter. Families 
with a surplus of some particular product 
could exchange it for something in which 
they were deficient. Thus money which 
today plays such an important part in 
human existence, : 
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was with the dev 
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that the production of a worker and what 
he received for it bore little relationship 
to each other. Few, indeed, are the 


wages the 
pro- 


workers of today who receive in 
money equivalent of the goods 
duce in the factories and mills. 

Not only did the family in early 


ther: 
tnev 


times 


perform merely the economic functions 
which we have outlined above. To a large 


extent, the education of children was the 


responsibility of the family. The state 
had not yet taken over wed basic func- 


tion and responsibility. While the church 
was, to be sure, a catbenabliad institu- 
tion in colonial times, the famil; 
nevertheless, obliged to bear a 
of the responsibility for shaping 
gious life of its members. Practi 





recreation was afforded within the 
circle. Even the functions of protecting 
people, which the state now performs 


ate 
through its police, fell largely 


family itself. 


upon the 


Today, all this has changed. On the 
economic side, families, with the exception 
of those few isolated regions where the 


type of existence we have described still 


few of the things they need. 
In no sense is the home the factory that 
it once was. In the large of the 
country, even such things as baking and 
sewing and laundering done outside 
the home. While the family still remains 
as an important social unit, its economic 
activities are no longer the same. The wife 
is no longer the business partner; often 
she is forced by circumstance or desire 
to leave her household duties and seek em- 
ployment outside the home. And few of 


exists. produce 


cities 


are 


those who remain in the home have the 
burdens of their colonial sisters, for their 
work is made easier by the countless 
mechanical devices which now exist. The 
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A WATERFALL FIVE TIMES AS HIGH AS NIAGARA 


From an illustration in ‘‘Gold, 


Among the New Books : 


A Fascist America? 


“It Can't Happen Here,” by Sinclair 
Lewis. (New York: Doubleday Doran. 
$2.50.) 


HEN we read 
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country to avoid 
some repressive foreign government, and 
don’t want another dictatorship on their 
backs here. Then, too, the country is much 
too large and —— A dictator can’t 
happen in the United States.” 

That is just 
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thought when he 
proposing a 
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what Doremus Jessup, edi- 
New England newspaper. 
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Bishop Prang (a 
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ing under the spell of 
thinly disguised Father Coughlin) and 
Senator Berzelius Windrip (strongly remi- 
niscent of the late Huey Long of Louisia 
Windrip promised a $5.000 
every American citizen, 


a lie e Hy 
then a long list of economic 
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would give to nearly 
I orer, 





put into effect Discontented 
oung men who saw no hope of a 
ob under the existing system 
flocked to join his private army of 


Minute Men.” And 
Doremus Jessup watched 
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Senator Windrip and his 
crew triu power. 
After that, Doremus had to be- 
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mora] tnat fascism can 
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vwhere unless its enemies 


are armed beforehand and willing 
to put up stiff resistance. The so- 

cialists and communists, although 
the ey are eager to defend us from 


fascism. do not appeal to Mr. 


Diamonds and Orchids,"* by 


William LaVarre 





Lewis, partly because they are not numerous 
and united, partly because they condone, 
and even admire, fascist tactics when their 
Russian friends use them. The job, he be- 
lieves, is up to the Doremuses. 

“It Can't Happen Here” is a brilliant, 
biting. and real picture of America after 
native fascist dictatorship—has 

Doremus Jessup is the mirror 
in which national affairs are reflected. The 
book, however. is a tract first. and a novel 

as useful a tract as is 


to be written for a long time. 


a. = 


hz appened 


afterwards, but it is 


like lv 


Diamond Hunters 
“Gold, Diamonds 
William LaVarre. 
Company. $3. 
HIS is the chronicle of a trip inland from 
British Guiana, through the wild heart 
of South America and finally down the 
Amazon to Para in Brazil. William LaVarre 
is a noted explorer of jungles, who found 
the largest diamond ever discovered in the 
western hemisphere. In the company of his 
wife and a party of natives, he made the 
trip and here tells the story of one of the 
st known places of the New World. It is 


and Orchids,” by 
(New York: Revel 


glamorously dangerous country, which 
richly rewards those brave, hardy, and 
skilled enough to plunge into its jungles. 





THE UV. 5. AND JAPAN 
(Concluded from page 2, 

$600,000.000 in Manchuria. 

return on this investment 


column 4) 
Although the 
annot be meas- 


ured for some time to come, Manchuria 
is certainly not the blessing which the 
japane se people were led to believe it 


would be by the military group in control 
of the government. Furthermore, any fur- 
ther advance by Japanese into China 
will unquestionably be challenged by the 
Americans and the British who fear that 
their trade may be blocked in China 

Viewed almost approach 
Japan’s position is a difficult one. It is one 
which grows more and more difficult every 
year. By necessity she must trade to 
support her population and to maintain the 
standard of living which has been raised 


from any 


so much in the past 20 years. She must 
develop other territory where her people 
will want to migrate. Her growing eco- 


nomic problems are 

political unrest. 
Japan’s future, then, is most 

But one point on which the 


producing increasing 
unsettled. 
great majority 


of the Japanese people are agreed is that 
Japan must have a free hand in China. The 
Japanese leaders point out that England 


and the United 


of the 


States control large areas 
world’s surface and that Japan must 
do the same before her people can be really 
prosperous. If other nations try to block 
Japan’s expansion in China, they will have 
to fight if they are to be successful. This 
is the right or wrong, of the 
majority of the Japanese people. 


attitude 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


On the freedom of study. Should controversial issues be discussed 


in the classroom? 


Is it American to permit ex- 


pression of unpopular views? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of 
Tue AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interest- 
ing to follow these discussions week by week 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


John: I’m afraid we went a little too 
far in history class last week when we dis- 
cussed economic conditions in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Mary: What do you mean? 

John: Didn’t you see the editorial in yes- 
terday’s Daily Dispatch? It criticized the 
school for permitting a discussion of com- 
munism. It said that was merely a way of 
teaching communism; getting students in- 
terested in it. It condemned Mr. Smith 
severely, saying that any teacher who en- 
couraged the study of radical movements 
was un-American and should be dismissed 
from his position. 

Mary: That sounds like William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

John: Well, it wasn’t Hearst. It was our 
own local paper, which isn’t a Hearst paper. 
Many newspapers are saying the same thing, 
and so are many of the patriotic organiza- 
tions. 

Charles: You should say self-styled pa- 
triotic organizations. 

John: Do you mean to imply that a paper 
or an organization which condemns the 
schools for teaching communism isn’t patri- 
otic? I think that the very opposite is 
the case. 

Charles: If a patriot is one who stands for 
the fundamental principles of his govern- 
ment, then such papers and organizations 
aren't patriotic. 

John: How can you say such a thing! 
The Dispatch stands for the American sys- 
tem. It is always calling on people to sup- 
port the government and the Constitution. 
It fights people, like the communists, who 
oppose American principles and the Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

Charles: But the American Constitution 
provides for free speech, John. It is based 
on the assumption that people may read 
about and talk about anything they see fit. 
Whenever the Dispatch undertakes to say 
that people shall not study about anything 
it doesn’t believe in, it isn’t being true to 
Americanism. 

Mary: I agree with that, Charles. If the 
Dispatch and the organizations John speaks 
of don’t like freedom of teaching and free- 
dom of speech, why don’t they go to Italy 
or Germany? 

John: How about Russia? 

Mary: Yes, or Russia. I’m not defending 
Russia or communism. I’m not a commu- 
nist. But I insist upon the right to read 
about communism and to know what it 
really is. I don’t want anyone to tell me 
what I can study. 

John: I think you two are confused in 
your thinking. You talk about freedom of 
speech, and I agree with you that we should 
have it; within limits, at least. But teach- 
ing is a different thing. The schools should 
teach students American principles. They 
should teach the students to be good Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mary: But in order to be a good citizen, 
John, one must be well informed. He must 
know what is going on in the world. He 
must know what other people are doing 
and thinking. He must know what the real 
problems of society are and what different 
people think should be done about these 
problems. He should be acquainted with 
the arguments of all sorts of people in order 
that he himself may be able to make wise 
decisions. 

John: Would you say, then, that stu- 
dents should be taught the arguments in 
favor of stealing in order that they may de- 


cide open-mindedly whether or not they 


should be thieves? I say that they shouldn’t. 
We have already decided on some things. 
One is that stealing is a bad thing. We don’t 
need to go over the ground with every boy 
and girl and examine the arguments. We 
simply teach that it is wrong to steal. In 
the same way, we in America have de- 
cided upon a certain government, the demo- 
cratic, and we have decided on private 


formed people disagree about a problem, 
it’s controversial and both sides should be 
taught. 

Charles: Who is to decide whether hon- 
est and intelligent people disagree? I’ve 
heard people say that no intelligent person 
would favor the New Deal, and I’ve heard 
others say that no such person would be 
opposed to it. 

Mary: That really isn’t such a difficult 
question as you make out. The people whom 
you have just quoted are foolish. They are 
not to be taken seriously. Ordinarily a 
teacher would have no trouble deciding 
whether or not a problem were contro- 
versial. 

John: Would you say the question as to 
whether communism is a good thing is a 
controversial question? Is it an open ques- 
tion? 

Mary: The Dispatch seems to think 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


What does liberty, as guaranteed by our form of government, mean? 


property and other things. We should teach 
these principles to young citizens. We should 
teach that communism is a bad thing just 
as we teach that stealing is. 

Charles: On the contrary, I think the 
schools should teach that our American 
system has worked very badly and that we 
need to find out how to change it. A country 
that has 10,000,000 unemployed whom it 
can’t put to work needs to make some pretty 
fundamental changes. Why don’t the teach- 
ers point that out? 

Mary: I think that both of you boys are 
wrong. The schools shouldn’t teach either 
that we should or that we shouldn’t change 
our economic system. They should en- 
courage the students to inquire into the facts 
and to read both sides in the case of con- 
troversial issues. But that’s as far as they 
should go. They should not say which side 
is right. They shouldn’t carry on prop- 
aganda. They shouidn’t indoctrinate for any 
cause. 

John: They shouldn’t even teach that it’s 
wrong to steal, you would say, would you 
not? 

Mary: Don’t be silly, John. Of course I 
wouldn’t. Every honest and intelligent per- 
son agrees that it’s wrong to steal. That isn’t 
a controversial question. And that should 
be the test. If honest, intelligent, well-in- 


there’s some controversy about it. But Ill 
answer your question. Yes, I think that is 
an open question; a debatable question. I 
think every student should study the argu- 
ments for and against communism; for 
and against capitalism; for and against 
fascism, and so on. Now don’t misunder- 
stand me—I’m not a communist. I am 
deeply opposed to communism just as I 
am to fascism. But when I realize that a 
good many million people in the world be- 
lieve in communism and that other mil- 
lions believe in fascism, I can’t honestly 
say that the question is settled in the same 
way that the question about stealing is 
settled. I think it’s up to me to know all 
that I can find out about these systems 
which I oppose. 

Charles: I agree with you there, Mary, 
but I don’t agree with something you said 
a while ago. You that teachers 
shouldn’t take sides on controversial ques- 
tions. Maybe that’s the ideal, but many 
teachers are teaching doc- 
trines. ‘To balance it, shouldn’t a few put in 
a word for radicalism? 

Mary: By no means. The fact that there 
are some poor teachers who don’t live up 
to the best ideals of teaching is no excuse 
for other teachers to be false to good teach- 
ing standards. 


said 


conservative 


John: But to come back to the thing I 
was talking about at first, don’t you think 
it’s a bad thing for us to carry on, in class, 
discussions which cause the school to be 
criticized on the outside? It’s a bad thing 
to have the Dispatch complaining about 
what is going on in our local schools and 
colleges. 

Charles: So we should be jellyfish, should 
we? Because some wealthy, selfish interests 
don’t want us to study public problems too 
closely for fear we may inquire into their 
special privileges, we should kowtow to 
them and give up our preparation for citi- 
zenship, should we! I -answer, No. We 
should go on with our studies and tell med- 
dling politicians that it’s none of their 
business what we talk about. 


John: But taxpayers do not support the 
school in order that it may be a reform in- 
stitution, meddling with the business affairs 
of the citizens of the community. 

Charles: I’m not talking about meddling 
with anybody’s business. I’m saying that 
we students have a right to study every 
problem before the nation and before our 
communities. We have a right to carry on 
these studies without being intimidated by 
any outside influence. We want to become 
intelligent, influential citizens. Then whether 
we work for reforms or not is our own 
business. 

John: That sounds very well, Charles; 
quite rational, in fact. But now let’s get 
down to plain common sense. There are 
times and places for all things. I don’t 
think the high school is the place for the 
study of theories which the great major- 
ity of Americans disapprove. I doubt if 
the college is. Inexperienced students can’t 
see the weakness of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of these “isms.” Probably 
we three can, for we have studied such 
things more than most students have. At 
least Mary and I won’t be taken in by all 
sorts of crazy ideas, though I’m not so sure 
of you, Charles. But at any rate the major- 
ity of students are not advanced enough to 
take up such studies with safety. 

Mary: Thank you, John, for paying me 
the rare compliment of placing me alongside 
yourself among the intellectual topnotchers. 
But the point you made reminds me of 
something President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago said the other day. He 
was replying to the very argument which 
you have just brought up, about students 
coming into contact with “dangerous” ideas, 
and he said: “From the newspapers, from 
books, from the radio, from the movies, 
some new idea may reach them, and reach 
them in garbled or fragmentary form. It has 
never been possible to insulate young peo- 
ple from the world. If they must meet new 
ideas sometime, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to have them meet those new ideas 
where they are fairly presented by intelli- 
gent people who have no axe to grind.” 

Charles: Just one more word before we 
leave this subject. We have been talking 
about communism and Russia and that 
sort of thing, and whether radicalism of 
that kind should be studied in the schools. 
But that really isn’t the kind of subject 
about which an issue usually arises. Those 
who are trying to stop free discussion in 
the classroom aren’t afraid of communism. 
They know that the students aren’t “reds” 
and that they aren’t going to be. What they 
are afraid of is that some of us may get our 
eyes open to the fact that electricity prices 
are too high or that the rich pay too little 
taxes, or that some of the precious privi- 
leges of big business will be interfered with 
if young citizens think too much about pres- 
ent-day problems. So they put up a smoke 
screen by pretending they are fighting 
against “reds,” and try to keep us from 
studying any vital question. 

John: If you are implying that the busi- 
nessmen of this city are selfish and are in- 
terfering with the school, I resent it. They 
are nearly all public spirited and they are 
loyal supporters of the school. They have 
confidence in us and what we are doing 
and they deserve consideration from us. 

Mary: That is true. But we should hold 
our ground when anyone, like the Dispatch, 
undertakes to meddle. That is the way we 
can best prove our loyalty to American 
principles—by defending them when they 
are attacked. 
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harvested. The owners of the cotton plan- 
ations, instead of operating by slave labor 
jopted the system of tenancy. The owne 
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proceeds of the cotton crop produced on 
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State of Peonage 


In order to keep body and soul together, 
the tenant farmer must have be- 
fore the proceeds of his crop are in. Thus 
after the crop is planted, the cropper 
is permitted to draw a certain sum to 

arry him over. But this is urnished 
in » cash, to be used as he sees fit. It takes 
the form of a credit at the store 
kept by the owner of the 
tion. It is generally 

these stores are much higher than other 
the result being that the tenant 
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per cent more for what he buys 
who trade at other stores in the 
gion. As a general thing, the 
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A Declining Industry 

Thus, something of a national] 
issue already exists as to what 
should be done about 790.- 
000 families—two-thirds of which 
ire white and one-third Negro. 
The was debated in Con- 
gress during the last session of 
Congress and bills were introduced 
providing for means whereby the 
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the land. But no legislation was 
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plaguing the people of the 
United States. To a 
tain extent, it is the result 
of the unfortunate condi- 
tion in which the cotton in- 
justry as a whole finds it- 
self As 2 commodity, 
American cotton has been 
declining in importance for 
a number of years. Once a 
product upon which the 
prosperity of the South was 
primarily based. and a prod- 
uct to which the country as 
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getting their cotton elsewhere. The foreign 
producers of cotton are planting more land 


to cotton than ever before. While 
States has reducing its acreage, the 
other countries which produce cotton have 
been increasing theirs. This year, there are 
approximately 46.000.000 acres outside this 
country 


the United 


heen 
vuecil 


planted to cotton—an increase of 
cres over the previous 10-vear 


average. 
Foreign Trade 


of course, that American pro- 


are receiving 12 cents a pound for 
1 as a result of the government's 
that this is more than 





ion policy and 


‘e received for a long time. But 


he it try as a whole is in a bad condition 
There are many reasons for this decline 


vhich we cannot consider in detail here 
of the principal reasons is to be f 
in the fact Japan, the heaviest con- 
sumer of raw cotton in the world, cannot 
buy the bulk of her cotton from this 
country. In order to pay for large imports 
from the United 
Japan must sell a sufficient quantity 
goods—silk and manufactured goods and 
things—to pay the cost. The United 
States has placed restrictions upon the im- 
portation of from 


other 


simply 
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we would have to be willing to buy more 


from Japan than we now buy or could buy 
without 


throwing a large number of our in- 


dustries out of business. Our industrial life 


as neen 


ha built upon a high tariff policy 
and while it might be argued forcefully that 


such a policy is unsound 
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It is an undeniable fact that the United 


States is losing its position in the cotton 
field. American competitors—India. China 


e 


Russia. Egypt. and Brazil—are filling th 
world market made by the de- 


gap in tne 


llustration in ‘‘Backwoods America," by 
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Charles 
Morrow Wilson 


cline in American production and exports 
of cotton. How serious the menace of these 
countries will be in the future, no one can 
ell them cannot be expected to 
their production indefinitely, 
because economic conditions are 
India and China, in par- 
devote a large part of their 
cultivation of foodstuffs be- 
cause of the density of the population. So 
far, Russia has not great factor in 
the cotton markets of the world because her 
n devoted largely to domestic 
Egypt, on the other hand, 
nerous advantages which might 
make her a real menace in the future. The 
production per and a half 
as in the United 


Some of 
increase 
largely 
not favorable 
ticular, must 

soil to the 
been a 


crop has bee 
consumption 


enjoys nun 


acre is two 
times as in Egypt 
States, and there is an abundance of land 
which could be turned over to cotton. 
There is. moreover, the capital and labor 
supply necessary to expand the industry. 


great 


Brazil's Threat 


Many the cotton problem 
eel that the greatest menace to American 
cotton will come from Brazil. As yet, 
Brazil has not shown herself particularly 
i us as competitor, but the signs 
point to the fact that she may become 
important in the future. Last year, Brazil 
imported from this country more than six 
times as much cotton machinery—gins. 
and other equipment—as in any 
year previous to that time. During the first 
three months of 1935 she imported from 
us almost as much as during the whole of 
1934 

If the mechanical cotton picker should 
prove successful, it would be interesting to 
watch Brazil. While Brazil has an abun- 
dance of land suitable for cotton cul- 
tivation. its labor supply is limited. This 
dificulty would largely be overcome by the 
introduction of the cotton picker. More- 
attempts are now being made to re- 
move the immigration restrictions which 
exist in Brazil (see page 3). and if they 
are successful, cotton may become a more 
important factor in that country’s economy 
eek it has been up to the present because 

- labor supply will be more adequate. 

“ can be seen from these facts and 
trends that the future of cotton as an in- 
dustry and as a means of livelihood is not 
bright. At present, the industry is in the 
doldrums and there are few indications 
that it will get out, even with the help the 
government is extending. The share-crop- 
per problem is a major national issue, 
if the cotton picker becomes 
juals 
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presses, 


over 


and 
successful, 
thrown back 
for their existence. It may spell 
for the Old South, since in all 
probability the center of production will 
continue to move to the Southwest. And in 
the world markets. the United States is 
rapidly taking a back with the threat 
of the rise of other producing nations be- 
coming rea] every day. 


millions of indivic may be 


on society 


the doom 


seat, 
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